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entrusted his salvation to the church, not in Khomiakov's, but in
the ordinary sense of the word. Instead of freedom in spirit, he
preached absolute subordination to the church hierarchy, and as
opposed to the illusion of love and brotherhood's ultimate victory
on earth, he quoted the Apocalypse, which predicted the weakening
of love precisely at the time when "the Gospel would be preached
in all parts of the world." Leontiev found no call for missionary
work among the Russians, and he strove to safeguard the inviola-
bility of the Byzantine church tradition against the interference by
"church people." In his conception nationality was not permeated
with any strong religious spirit, and all he desired was to preserve
it intact in its original state. Leontiev's views corresponded with
the trend of the official church in the days of Pobedonostsev, and
so he became the herald of the most consistent reactionary policy.
The revival of the idea of Orthodoxy's universal importance and
the firm belief in the future destiny of the Russian people fell to
the lot of Vladimir Soloviev (1853-1900), in direct opposition to
Danilevsky (1822-85) and Leontiev, the two nationalistic exponents
of Slavophilism. In his youth this brilliant thinker studied natural
sciences and had been influenced by Comte and Spencer. Turning
from unbelief to religion, he displayed greater freedom in treating
religious problems than the first Slavophils ever possessed* Before
attempting to study the Fathers of the Church and the medieval
mystics, he became a close student of Kant's school of philosophical
criticism. He admitted that Schopenhauer and Hartman, too, had
greatly influenced him, and recognized that his task lay in achiev-
ing a higher synthesis of science, philosophy, and religion. In this
attempted synthesis, however, religion prevailed and he frankly de-
clared that his aim was to "restore the faith of the fathers." As Solo-
viev lived and worked during a period when religious inquiries
were not in vogue, he had to pave the way for his religious con-
ception by criticizing adverse views in science and philosophy- In
his initial work he analyzed the scientific conception of the world
in so far as it was expressed in positivism and empiricism. From
this he passed to criticism of modern philosophy which, in his belief,
exhausted itself in the "abstract principles" of Hegel and his suc-
cessors in contrast with the vitality and integrity of the Christian
doctrine. In Soloviev's opinion .both science and philosophy would